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A, Testimony from Rochester Monthly Meeting, 
Eng., concerning BENJAMIN BisHopP, deceased. 
Whilst recording our esteem for the memory 

of this our late dear friend, whose life exhibited 

a striking instance of the sufficiency of Divine 

grace to sustain the mind amidst the various 

trials and privations which attended his tribu- 
lated path, we desire thankfully to commemorate 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus our Lord, and 
humbly acknowledge to the glory of his grace, 
which was not bestowed in vain. 

Benjamin Bishop was the son of Thomas and 


fifth month, 1780. 

In describing some incidents connected with 
his early life, and the religious impressions he 
received during that period, he observes: “TI 
was sent at seven years of age to Islington school. 
I had at times desires to live according to the 
teachings of the Holy Spirit, it having been the 
earnest endeavor of our master to encourage us 
to mind its teachings within us. I left school at 
fourteen years of age, and was put apprentice to 
a Friend at Malton, in Yorkshire, with whom I 
did not long remain, on account of a defect in 
my sight.* In | sixteenth year I returned to 
my nts, with whom I continued some months, 
during which time I was much exposed to temp- 
tation, from which I was mercifully preserved. 
I was not able regularly to attend meetings ; but 
my parents endeavored to do their best to pro- 
mote it. In the year 1797 I went to live with a 
friend at Strood, in Kent. In this situation I 
experienced many changes of mind. I kept 
strictly to the plain language, for which I believe 
I was the more . The remembrance of 
the sweetness which covered my mind for faith- 





*This defect gradually increased; and during the latter years 
of his life he was quite blind. 
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No. 6 
fulness herein is precious to this time.” He in- 
structively adds :—“‘Oh! that our youth did 
more generally consider who it is that requires 
these testimonies of us as a people—plainness of 
speech, behaviour and nent ow tly 
would it preserve them from the many evils that 
are in the world! Qh! that heads of families 
did more generally live, day by day, in the Lord’s 
holy fear, that thereby they might train up those 
under their care in the nurture and admonition 
of the Holy Spirit.” The narrative thus proceeds : 
“T often had longings after a more certain know- 
ledge of the workings of the Holy Spirit; but, 
not getting deep enough in spirit, the first-born 
nature in me was alive; and thus I was as the 
door on its hinges. Yet the Lord’s watchful eye 
was over me, though I then knew Him not as I 
might have known Him had I walked more cir- 
cumspectly in his fear. I took great interest in 
reading the Bible and Friends’ books on First 
days.” 

Tn the year 1803 he entered into business, 
and was married soon afterwards; but his occu- 


_ pation was very laborious, and inadequate to the 
Mary Bishop, and was born in London, in the | 


support of his family ; and when, after an anxious 
and protracted struggle to avoid a position of de- 
pendence on his friends, he was obliged to relin- 
quish business altogether, he manifested a d 
sense of gratitude for their kindness, of whic 
he aoe in various ways. 

aving passed through deep baptisms and 
conflicts, he came forward in the work of the 
ministry ; and, after appearing at times in our 
meetings for some years in that character, he was, 
in the eleventh month, 1841, recorded a minister 
by this Monthly Meeting. 

His communications were generally short and 
impressive, attended with am evidence of the 
putting forth of the Great Head of the Church ; 
and his approaches to the throne of Divine 
were ee with much solemnity. He did not 
feel it required of him to travel from home in the 
work of the ministry; but soon after being ac- 
knowledged he obtained a minute of the concur- 
rence of his friends to hold a public meeting with 
the poor of his own neighborhood, especially those 
en in fishing. 

n the eighth month, 1845, another minute 
was granted Tim to visit, in Gospel love, his poor 
neighbors at their own houses. In this peculiar 
and trying service, he was kindly accompanied 
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by a ministering Friend of a distant Quarterly , and gentleness of the Lamb there is peace. Our 
Meeting, and this unlooked-for help he viewed | Society has been more favored than any other, 
as an especial mark of Divine condescension. | far more ; therefore more will be required of it.” 
The accomplishment of the service afforded much | On allusion being made to the peaceful close of 
peace to his deeply exercised mind ; and there is | the life of a dear friend, he exclaimed :—‘“ Oh! 
cause thankfully to believe that it was blessed to | the precious spirit. I am favored to believe the 
some of the visited. | same will be my experience, if I maintain the 
He deeply sympathised with the poor around | watch. I never before so fully realized the awful- 
him in their many privations, and was especially | ness of such a state. I can say no pain of body.” 
desirous to promote their religious welfare, that | One present observing, “I think none of mind,” 
they might find in the Gospel that consolation | he added, “TI can say so too; but I have nothing 
which had proved his comfort and support. | to spare, not a moment to spare ;”’ after which 
Residing in the neighborhood of a garrison, | he seemed engaged in solemn prayer and praise, 
and feeling warmly interested in the cause of and distinctly said, “Thou hast taught me to 
peace, he was in several instances instrumental | pray that Thy holy will may be done by me, in 
in reclaiming individuals from a military avoca- | me and through me;” soon after adding, “ Im- 
tion to the profession of the peaceable principles | pressive silence muse his praise ; I have not words 
of the Gospel. On this subject he observes :— | to doit.”” He ejaculated, “I thank thee, O Lord, 
“It is righteousness which exalteth a nation ; | that thou didst not take me till that which was 
and when the people shall turn from their iniqui- | to be done in me is perfected.” On a friend 
ties and love the Lord Jesus Christ, the Lamb of | bidding him farewell, he said, ‘“ My dear friend, 
God and Prince of Peace, with all their hearts, | I am faring well. Go, and may the Lord go with 
and their neighbors as themselves, then they | thee.” 
shall beat their swords into ploughshares andtheir| 11th mo. 30th.—After again expressing the 
spears into pruning-hooks, and learn war no more. | abounding love which he felt towards his friends 
And my heart’s desire and prayer to God for our | everywhere, he impressively added: “I want 
nation is, that she may be not the promoter of the | us to come into fellowship with the Father and 
sufferings of the human family, but an instru- | the Son, and one with another. They who will 
ment in the Lord’s hand for the promulgation of | not take up the cross in the way in which it is 
the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, | made manifest, cannot be the children of God ; 
which proclaims “ glory to God in the highest, | but they who are willing to die on the cross to 
peace on earth and good will towards men.” their own wills are his children.” “Ob! the 
In 1846 our dear friend met with a severe | love, joy and peace which I feel.” 
trial in the death of his beloved wife, which he| 12th mo. 7th.—“ My heart seems all love; I 
bore with Christian resignation, having the con- | cannot express it in words. It is right for us to 
soling belief that his loss was her eternal gain. | labor for the bread of life; but when that is ob- 
For several years during the latter part of his | tained for which we have labored, the labor 
life, in addition to the loss of sight, he was af- | ceases, and we have only to watch and wait ; and 
flicted with deafness. This privation he keenly | that is my state; I am waiting till the porter 
felt, as it interrupted that converse with his | opens the door; but the watch must be main- 
friends from which he had derived much enjoy- tained, or the enemy will pollute the covering of 
ment. He was exemplary in the attendance of | my spirit ; but Christ is stronger than he is, and I 
our religious meetings, though often under great | ammuch favored with strength to withstandhim.’ 
bodily infirmity ; and it was instructive to observe | 12th mo. 18th.—He uttered the following 
his weighty and solid deportment therein. His | weighty expression :—*“ Oh! it was a tempestuous 
heart seemed filled with love to his friends. It | day, the day of my baptism into his love. In 
was his delight to dwell on the things of Christ’s those who would help forward the cause of Christ 
kingdom ; but more impressive than words was | in the earth there must be a seeking after the 
his fiving example of practical holiness and daily | oneness of his Spirit. You, that see eye to eye, 
self-denial; humility, faith and child-like de-| if only as the two or three, who feel for the 
pendence upon God were striking features in his | Church—you must get close together, and there 
character. | will be an increase. ‘Jerusalem is builded as a 
The following are some of the expressions ut- | city that is compact together, whither the tribes 
tered by our dear friend during his last illness : | go up, the tribes of the Lord, to the testimony 
11th mo. 23d, 1854.—“ My dear and precious | of Israel.’ ” 
friends, I feel as though I could not depart in| A few days before his decease, a friend, who 
peace without telling you of the precious love I | was about to attend the Yearly Meeting, inquired 
feel for all my friends, those in the Society and |if he had any message to send to his friends. 
out of the Society who are looking to Christ. | He replied, “ Yes; give my dear love to them, 
Oh ! the love of God is inconceivable. Oh! that | and tell them the enemy is very busy, but my 
you may give up body, soul and spirit into his | dear Saviour is near.” 
hands. While the fleshly lusts and desires re-| From this time his remaining strength gradu- 
main there will be trouble; but in the meekness ' ally declined ; and his peaceful spirit was gently 
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released from its afflicted tabernacle, to be ga- 
thered, as we reverently trust, through the blood 
of the everlasting covenant, “to the general as- 
sembly and Church of the first-born, whose names 
are written in heaven.” 

Nearly his last words were, “‘ Come Lord Jesus, 
come quickly.” He died on the 30th of the 
Fifth month, 1855, and was interred in Friends’ 
burial-ground at Rochester, on the 6th of Sixth 
month, aged 75 years; a recorded minister up- 
wards of 13 years. 





URGENT QUESTIONS. 


There is a numerous class of individuals— 
those who will themselves admit that they are 
wholly indifferent to the claims of religion, and 
whose state is so emphatically described in Scrip- 
ture, as a “life without God in the world.” 
What preparations, alas! are these making for 
the solemn tribunal to which they are with such 
fatal swiftness hurrying on? If even the Chris- 
tian feels that the unremitted diligence of a whole 
life is not more than sufficient to make his “ call- 
ing and election sure’’—assured to himself—by 
what new process are they to accomplish the 
same results, without labor, anxiety, or reflection? 
If the Christian too, who of all men has tasted 
that the Lord is gracious, would tremble, out of 
Christ, to approach him, as being then “a con- 
suming fire,’ how shall others, without an in- 
terest in the atonement, rely so confidently for 
acceptance on the mercy of God? Above all, if 
the Christian who sedulously cultivates every 
talent; who ponders his words ; who scrutinizes 
his thoughts; who buys back his lost time, ex- 
changing freely for that precious jewel the pleas- 
ures which the world counts so dear; who views 
his money, be it large or small, as a stewardship ; 
who considers influence, education, abilities, ad- 
dress, health, connexion, everything indeed which 
constitutes usefulness, as so many goods to be 
diligently improved ; if even he, we repeat, would 
shrink with horror at the thought of venturing 
his eternal interests on the merits of an innocent 
or well-spent life, how shall they rest so strongly 
on this plea, whose existence has been but one 
melancholy record of life spent without an aim, 
of countless opportunities neglected, and inesti- 
mable talents perverted? What account shall 
they give of their words, whose expressions have 
been full of idle frivolity, if not of profaneness 
and impurity? of their thoughts, when they would 
often blush to have them exposed to a fellow- 
creature? of their time, when not one hour, 
perhaps, has been spent in preparation for eter- 
nity? of their wealth, when, if not wasted on 
self-indulgence, or hoarded with selfishness, it 
has been withheld from tRe cause of its rightful 
Owner? Qh, be persuaded to awaken from this 
frightful position ! and let the language of an in- 
= apostle ring, before it be too late, its 
illing alarm upon the soul; “Of how much 
sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be counted 


























worthy, who hath trodden under-foot the Son of 

God, and hath counted the blood of the covenant, 
wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy thing, 
and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace.” 
Heb. x. 29. 


to be made, still let not the soul despair. 
throw itself unreserved] 
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If there be any one, amongst the unhappy num- 


ber whom we have been describing, whose con- 
science urges upon him the reception of this 
warning, we would beseech him to yield to its 
dictates. Let him be entreated to put what we 
have written to the proof of the Holy Scriptures, 
and to the test of prayer. 
closet. Let him realise the presence of his long- 
slighted Saviour; let him cling to his feet, and 
there, with wrestling fervor, implore the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. 
more certainly operate, than will his petition be 
granted. Conscience will s 
whisperings be heard. 


Let him retire to his 


The laws of matter will not 


peak; oh! let its 
If it rises with gloom, 
recalling a long life spent in sin, opportunities 
neglected, demanding difficult acts of restitution 
Let it 
upon the Saviour as 
willing and able to save it to the uttermost. Let 
it depend entirely upon the Holy Spirit, for 
strength to overcome every difficulty. Let it 
determine to do the will of God, cost what sacri- 
fices it may; but let it implore its Heavenly 
Father, at the same time, to moderate in the 
measure most agreeable to his will its trials to its 
ability, and to lead it on from strength to 
strength, till each obstacle, however formidable, 
is subdued. Happy, oh happy, beyond all lan- 
guage to utter, are they who thus seek! Soon, 
in answer to their earnest prayer, may they hope 
to find the day-star of hope arise in their hearts, 
the night of darkness give way to cloudless skies, 
and in due season the Sun of righteousness come 
forth with warmth, and light, and effulgence, 
upon their souls. 

The oracles of the living God have shown us 
WHAT WE ARE; more indistinctly, perhaps, 
WHENCE WE CAME; but with noon-day clearness, 
WHITHER WE GO. Soon, however, shall each 
reader have these questions answered, by finding 
himself at the close of life’s brief voyage. Silent- 
ly, but surely, the current of life bears us along. 
With many that current has begun to quicken. 
Faintly, in the distance, may be heard the roar 
of the rapids, which we must so soon approach. . 
Let us hasten, then, into the ark of Christ: Once 
safely within its shelter, we shall hear unmoved 
the thunder of the cataract; we shall glide peace- 
fully through its boiling and its troubled waters ; 
and safely emerging from the whirling eddy, float 
calmly along into the still and peaceful haven of 
eternal rest. 

Oh! little do they know the nature of a Chris- 
tian’s feelings who consider him uncharitable in 

ressing warnings upon an unthinking world. 
Would that they who so hastily prefer the charge 
could read the secret workings of his heart! 
Would that they could understand the bitterness 
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of that sorrow which at times overflows it, when 
on looking round he beholds involved in one 
common danger the friends of his youth, com- 
panions endeared by community of tastes, ac- 
quaintances with whom he shares the sweets of 
social intercourse ; and, dearer objects still, those 
bound to his heart by the ties of relationship or 
love. In his retirement, they would behold him 
unwearied in devising new schemes of kindness 
to win their attention to that subject which he 
considers all important. In company, they would 
trace him leading, by gentle and unperceptible 
gradations, the conversation to that point; or 
breathing for all beside him, aspirations which 
fall on no ear but that of God. They would no- 
tice, as he contemplates their danger, the tear at 
times ready to start unbidden to his eye, and 
would feel his heart yearning to embrace them, 
and compel them with affectionate violence to 
haste into the spiritual ark before the waters 
have risen to spread gloom and desolation around. 
Would, above all, however, that the world could 
read the Christian’s grief on discovering these 
disinterested exertions prove abortive, on finding 
his anxiety repaid by cold indifference, and his 
warnings met by the sneer and the jest. Would 
that they could follow him to the solitude of his 
closet ; that they could witness there his pent-up 
feelings seeking relief in tears; his sorrow taking 
refuge in wrestling intercessions with his God; 
then would they understand the depth of his love ; 
then would the scoffer be awed to silence, con- 
strained to confess that the warnings given were 
faithful and just, and that the Christian’s urgen- 
cy sprang from no uncharitable feeling, but from 
strong and uncontrollable affection.—From 
“What am 1? Whence came 1? Whither do I 
go ”? 


SCIENCE AND ART IN FARMING. 


Agriculture being a science as well as an art, 
requires, says the Valley Farmer, both an “ edu- 
cated head and an educated hand.” This is very 
true. The educated hand must receive the di- 
rection of the educated head, or skilled as it may 
be in practice, it will lose half its labor for not 
working in the right direction. So the educated 
head must have the help of the practised hand, 
or its wise devices will fail of a proper execution. 

In the old story, a blind man and a cripple 
were in danger of being benighted in a wilder- 
ness from which they had no means of escape. 
The blind man had very good limbs, which might 
have brought him out, but no eyes to show him 
the way. The lame man had excellent eyes, but 
his legs refused to carry him. They were ata 
stand still, therefore, till the thought struck them 
they might help one another. The blind man 
took the lame man upon his shoulders, and the 
eyes of the latter and the legs of the former 
worked happily together to bring them out of 
their trouble. 


REVIEW. 


Let agricultural science come down from the 
stilts, and seek the aid of a skilful practice in 
working out problems, and let hard-handed, hard- 
headed practice acknowledge his blindness, and 
take upon his broad shoulders keen-sighted 
science to guide him, and the result will bea 
wholesome progress yet unheard of in agriculture. 
The head and the hand must both be educated. 


—American Farmer. 


CHRISTIANITY AS AN ELEMENT OF EDUCATION. 


There is no need of entering at present into 
any argument on the comparative character of 
our agricultural and manufacturing population. 
But this is certain, and it is obvious to all eyes, 
that with great intelligence, and many estimable 
qualities, there is among the latter much moral 
evil, which never can be cured by a merely sec- 
ular education. Let us not deceive ourselves by 
believing that the people of any great commercial 
country will ever be able to guide themselves 
safely by cultivated intellect. Christianity alone 
is the strength of the State. If the Bible be 
neglected—we must not say despised—but if it 
be laid aside merely for Sabbath hours, and those 
perhaps unfrequent, interrupted, and inspired by 
no very devout spirit—and all other kinds of 
knowledge elevated toa higher place in men’s 
opinions than ‘saving knowledge’—panegyrised 
by the most eloquent in the land, as the founda- 
tion on which the pillars of a nation’s prosperity 
rest; so thata man belonging to the working 
classes comes to value himself chiefly on account 
of the acquisitions he has made, perhaps in some 
branch of physical science or art—if, by insen- 
sible degrees, religion comes to be considered by 
the poor man as a thing of secondary importance 
—and it is not easy tosee how that can be 
otherwise, if his whole mind, during his leisure 
hours, is to be applied with all its faculties and 
feelings, to hnoutades lying out of the sphere of 
religion—then education, so far from being a 
blessing, will be a bane, and that which men 
call light will be darkness. Symptoms of some 
approaching evil like thisare visible in the aspect of 
the times. Those who think that human nature 
is sufficient in itself for its own earthly destiny, 
and would rather wish to keep religion, that is 
Christianity, in the background, will give a dif- 
ferent interpretation of these signs. This we 
will say, that no man who desires to promote the 
interests of his fellow-creatures, will seruple to 
declare his faith, and to uphold it, from the fear, 
in this liberal and enlightened age, as we are 
proud to call it, of being thought a bigot, and no 
mo ey It is the blessed nature of our re- 
igion, that it teaches to the unintellectual that 
which lies beyond the faculties of the wisest of 
the sons of men. The meek and humble cottager 
who has seen only that small segment of the visi- 
ble creation that is bounded by the hills encir- 
cling his native valley, and who has read few 
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books but one, knows more in his simple heart of 
perfect pe than the highest mind that ever 
trusted entirely to the illumination of its own | 


reason.— Prof. Wilson’s essays. 





Oriental Acquaintance ; or, Letters from Syria, 
By J. W. De Forest. Dix, Edwards & Co., 
821 Broadway, New York. 


A small volume with the above imprint, 
recently issued from the press, gives a lively des- | 
cription of a visit to Palestine. A few extracts 
from various parts of the book will give some 
idea of its character, and also be read with interest. 


The trim Boston bark which had brought me 
safely, though tediously tempest-beaten, from the 
low green shores of Massachusetts, at last lay at 
anchor in the Bay of Smyrna. Before my west- 
ern eyes were spread out, in oriental strangeness, 
the shabby wharves, the fragile minarets, and the 
rough, red-tiled roofs of the Queen of Ionia. A 
huge, ruinous, glam-visaged castle sat on the lofty 
hill behind the city, and vainly strove to wrap its 
brown nakedness in a dilapidated robe of winter 
mist. High, bare, sombre mountains looked down 
from the opposite side of the bay. To the east 
opened a long gentle valley, verdurous with gar- 
dens and cypresses, and populous here and there 
with the roofs of Turkish villages. 

Straggling orientals, evidently for the most 
part porters, sailors, and loafers, were moving 
about the quay in gay-colored raiment, which 
distance divested of its real tatters and thread- 
bareness. A downcast donkey marched by with 
a long procession of loaded camels attached to 
his tail. 

The boat was let down from the side, and, in 
my solitary dignity as only passenger, I descended 
the ladder with the captain, and was rowed ashore. 
The failing timbers of a ruinous wooden quay, 
symbolical, in their rottenness, of the people and 
government of the country, gave me footing on 
the shore of Turkey. A tottering shed-like 
building served as passport office; and there the 
captain introduced me as a true-blue, home-spun 
American citizen. I had left home in a hurry ; 
my passport had been sent on by mail, and it was 
then reposing obscurely in the drawers of our 
resident consul. But police regulations are not 
enforced with troublesome strictness in the East; | 
and I was allowed to pass without a word of | 
grumbling, or the expense of a piastre in bribes. | 
I wondered at several sleepy officials, who sat | 
cross-legged on tables, holding papers awkwardly | 
in one hand, whilst they leisurely wrote with the | 
other. But what most struck me, was a ne- | 
gro, who, dressed handsomely in the Turkish 
style, lounged quietly on a bench near the door, 
and occupied himself with smoking a meditative 
pipe. “Do you see that fellow?” said the cap- 
tain. ‘He is as good as any of them here.” 
Coming from a country where individuals of this 


color bear all the marks of a depressed and des- 
pised people, I saw in this man the first of a 
species. I saw at once that he had been treated 
like a man all his life, and that not the least sus- 
picion had ever entered his brain that he was not 
aman. He gave me new ideas of the ibili- 
ties of the African race, and made aah for- 
ward toa supposable time when negroes shall 
have a chance with the rest of us. Since then, 
I have seen in Constantinople a black captain 
drilling a company of white soldiers, and black 
officials on horseback, grandly attended by gor- 
geously dressed and blood-mounted white servants. 

A few days before my arrival, an American 
steamer, the first in these waters, had sailed out 
of the bay on its maiden trip down the coast 
towards Egypt. That very night, the captain 
ran his vessel stern on to the island of Scio, and 
gave his bewildered passengers an unpleasant and 
unexpected opportunity of visiting that famous 
island. Head winds and a long voyage had pre- 
vented me from sharing in this adventure. My 
detention also secured me a pleasant travelling 
companion to Beirut, and, indeed, through much 
of Palestine. 

Together the Doctor and I bade farewell to our 
kind friends at Smyrna, and together, in sudden 
comradeship, we marched away to the embarking 
place of the Austrian steamer. Laden with three 
solid trunks and a fat carpet bag, a Turkish por- 
ter preceded us at a fast walk. Rewarding this 
man with the reasonable sum of ten cents, we got 
into a low, gondola-like boat, and reached the 
black sides of the Austrian packet. A fine ves- 
sel—one of the best in the Mediterranean—with 
handsome cabins fore and aft, and a spacious 
quarter-deck. 

After two days of calmest, sunniest sailing, we 
found ourselves one pleasant morning at anchor 
off the city of Rhodes. The famous harbor of 
this old mistress of the seas was so small that our 
boat could hardly have entered it if the Colossus 
had been there to push her in. A few fishing 
and coasting shallops, with high, sharp bows and 
lateen yards, were idling away their time inside 
of a diminutive mole. High blank walls of the 
olden days looked down upon a marina, or quay, 
to which a few lounging Greeks and Turks gave 
some lazy appearance of life. 

We walked back into Rhodes, and climbed those 
battered ramparts, so long and so heroically de- 
fended by the knights of St. John, against the 
storm of Islamism. Some remnants of that old 
warfare still remained, in the shape of gigantic 
stone bullets, too heavy to be easily moved. 

Another sun-bathed morning found usat anchor 
under the shadow of Lebanon, in the roadstead 
of Beirut. Night had veiled from us the sea- 
view of the snowy range of the mountain; and 
we now had before us only ridges of three or 
four thousand feet in height, forming a kind of 
rocky coast-guard. Brownly bare and desolate 
in many places; sombrely green in others, with 
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forests of pine; more freshly verdant here and 
there with mulberries, figs, and young wheat- 
fields; and spotted populously with the glaring 
sun-lit walls of lofty villages. A low, green plain, 
steaming with heat, united the foot of the moun- 
tain to the little promontory on whose northern 
slope we beheld the feeble, second childhood of 
old Berytus. Brown ramparts held the city’s 
dull life in their stony embrace, sheltering a con- 
fused crush of sombre walls, balconied windows, 
diminutive domes, and acute minarets. 

And behind, like an amphitheatre, swept up 
towards the sky the curved slope of the gardens. 
One vast mass of verdure; olives, oranges, lemons, 
mulberries, vines ; something that we should call 
orchards in America; something like a forest of 
tendril-wreaths and shrubbery. In one or two 
places, cypresses raised their cones of dark green 
into the air, shooting up out of some populous 
cemetery, as if they were the minarets of the 
dead. And, scattered everywhere, shone houses 
of pale yellow stone ; all of them neat and attrac- 
tive through the distance; some large, elegant, 
airy, with the graceful windows and archings of 
Arab architecture. 

As soon as the Turkish sanitary officers had 
ascertained the satisfactory state of our health, 
the steamer was invaded by a crowd of meagre 
Arab boatmen. We hada friend living in Beirut; 
but we were puzzled, for the moment, how to find 
him. Talking Arabic was out of the question, 
and not a sound of any other language burst from 
the garrulous lips around us. “ Well,”’ said the 
Doctor, with quietly-reflected desperation, “ now 
for it in English.”” And, turning to a slender 
young Syrian, who at that moment approached 
us, he said, in his calmest manner: ‘‘Do you 
know Mr. So-and-so, who lives at Beirut ?”’ 

To our astonishment the big trowsered indi- 
vidual smiled and replied, in our own speech, 
with only a tolerable taint of foreign accent: “Oh 
yes, sir; I know him very well, sir.”’ 

“Why, where did you learn your English ?”’ 
ejaculated the Doctor. 

“‘T learned it in the school of the American 
missionaries, sir.” 

‘* Well, can you direct us to the gentleman’s 
house?” 

‘“‘T shall go and bring you a boat, and carry 
you there directly, sir.” 

Off he went, but he had not returned, when, 
looking into a shallop which had just rounded to 
under the stern of the steamer, I saw a well- 
known smile beaming up into my face. My re- 
cognition hung in the wind for a moment; for 
years had passed since I had looked upon the 
owner of that smile. But its radiance was fol- 
lowed by the tone of a familiar voice, sending to my 
ear a home-melodied “ How do you do?” For- 
getting all about our messenger, we soon clambered 
into this pinnace of friendship, and, with a few 
sweeps of the oar, landed among the broken 
columns whose prostrate’ antiquity strews the 


shores of Beirut. Through its contracted, sha- 
dowy streets, over a patch of exterior sand, we 
passed into the charmed orientalism of the gar- 
dens. A narrow alley, lined by hedges of gigan- 
tic prickly pear, conducted us to the stairway of 
the mansion of hospitality. Slender branches of 
southern trees murmured a blessing over me as [ 
ascended ; and, from above, dark lucent eyes 
looked kindly and curiously down into my up- 
turned face. The shadow of a new home was 
over me, and the sunlight of welcome was gleam- 
ing from its lattices. 

The Beirut house in which I found myself, was 
a three-storied edifice of hewn stone, finished 
with a very respectable degree of taste and me- 
chanical neatness. The basement, a massive, 
heavily-vaulted substructure, was occupied by the 
printing-press and the chapel of the American 
mission. It was for this reason that a long flight 
of steps hospitably invited the visitor to the eat- 
ing, sleeping, and conversational regions of the 
second floor. 

An afternoon ride to the sandy, stony peak of 
the promontory of Beirut,—a look at the blue 
Mediterrancan waves, easily tossing the sharp 
hulls and sunlit sails of Arab coasting-barks,—a 
stare into dilapidated Roman cisterns, hewn in 
the solid sea-side rock, completed my first Syrian 
day. 

With evening came three men of the warrior 
Druze race of Mt. Lebanon. They looked finely 
in their large white turbans and white vestinents, 
covered, in part, by neat woollen tunics of broad 
black and white stripes, as they laid their hands 
on their breasts, and, with deep voices, gave us 
the evening salutation. Dark bronzed faces; 
stern black eyes; straight, lithe forms; a grave, 
fearless, yet respectful carriage. The common 
people of the plain have the air of serfs compared 
with these heroic, turbulent mountaineers. ‘“‘ We 
have come, O Hakeem,” said one of the party, 
addressing the master of the house, “we have 
come to declare to you our intention of becoming 
Protestants. What we wish to know is, whether 
you or the English will protect us as such, and 
save us from being soldiers to the Sultan.” 

“We can do nothing of the kind for you our- 
selves,” returned the Hakeem; ‘nor can we as- 
sure you of the protection of the English.” 

“It is well, O Hakeem! But this makes no 
change in our purpose. Please God, we shall 
yet be Protestants.” 

The conversation lasted for half an hour, when 
they rose, and with another grave salutation re- 
tired. “What do they mean?” I said to the 
Hakeem. “ Will they become Protestants ?”’ 

“ If God wills, to use their own favorite phrase. 
But, unfortunately, what is on the end of their 
tongues, is no indication of what is at the bottom 
of their hearts. According to their tenets, a man 
may profess the faith which suits a present emer- 
gency, so long as he holds the truth in secret.” 

[To be continued.) 
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WHAT THE ASIATICS HAVE DONE. 


In Europe, the career of improvement is in 
the society; in Asia, it is in the individual: the 
unknown, starving, illiterate, but strong-willed 
soldier of to-day, is the Pasha, the emperor, the 
caliph to-morrow. 
a trifling exception to the fact that, in the midst 
of a universal despotism, the primest democratic 
element is concealed, for the career is open to 
talent. Through this, /.sia has asserted her su- 
periority again and again. Europe has never 
produced a great lawgiver. Asia has produced 
many. Generations of three hundred millions of 
men have followed the maxims of Confucius for 
more than two thousand years; three hundred 
millions are the followers of Mohammed. The 
faiths which govern the daily life of two-thirds 
of the human race may well be an awful spectacle 
to us—the more awful because we know that 
they are a delusion. The only approach to these 
great results in the Western continent is in the 
supremacy of the Italian Church. But Rome 
owed the origin of her system to Asiatic mission- 
aries; nor was it the completed work of the hand 
of one man—it was the offspring of centuries, 
the joint issue of a long line of illustrious sacer- 
dotal kings. In military life the highest qualities 
shine forth. 
capacity of a statesman are to be measured by 
the grandeur of undertakings and their success, 
it still remains for Europe to produce a soldier 
the equal of Jenghis Khan, and a king like 
Tamerlane. These great captains held almost all 
Asia in their iron grasp. The opinions we com- 
monly hold respecting these illustrious men have 
come to us through perverted channels. Such 
prodigious successes as theirs imply the highest 
intellectual powers. Their true character appears 
when we compare them with their European con- 
temporaries. At the same time that Charles VII. 
of France was mystifying his people with the im- 
posture of Joan of Arc, and Henry VI. of Eng- 
land was engaged in the burning of the necro- 
mancers who had attempted his life by melting 
an enchanted wax image before the fire, Ulug 
Beg, the grandson of Tamerlane, was determin- 
ing with precision the latitude of Samarcand, his 
capital, with a mural quadrant of 180 feet radius, 
and making a catalogue of the stars from his own 
observations, which, more than two hundred 
years subsequently, was printed at the University 


of Oxford! 


If the European wishes to know how much be 
owes to the Asiatic, he has only to cast a glance 
at an hour of his daily life. The clock which 
summons him from his bed in the morning, was 
the invention of the Kast, as were also clepsy- 
dras and sun-dials. The prayer for his daily 
bread, which he has said from his infancy, first 
rose from the side of a Syrian mountain. The 
linens and cottons with which he clothes him- 
self, though they may be fine, are inferior to those 


| looms of India. 


The castes of India form but | 


If the talent for command and the | 
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which have been made from time immemorial in the 
The silk was stolen by some 
missionaries for his benefit from China. He 
could buy a better razor than that with which he 
shaves himself in the old city of Damascus, where 
steel was first invented. The coffee he expects 
at breakfast was first grown by the Arabians, and 
the natives of Upper India prepared the sugar 
| with which he sweetens it. A schoolboy can 
tell the meaning of the Sanscrit words, sacchara 
leanda. If his tastes are light, and he prefers 
tea, the virtues of that excellent leaf were first 
pointed out by the industrious Chinese. They 
also taught him how to make and use the cup 
and saucer in which to serve it. His breakfast 
'tray was lackered in Japan. There is a tradition 
| that leavened bread was first made of the waters 
of the Ganges. The egg he is breaking was laid 
| by a fowl whose ancestors were domesticated by 
| the Malaccans, unless she may have been—though 
that will not alter the case—a modern Shanghai. 
| If there are preserves and fruits on his board, let 
| him remember with thankfulness that Persia first 
| gave him the cherry, the peach, the plum. If inany 
| of these delicate preparations he detects the flavor 
of alcohol, let it remind him that that substance 
was first distilled by the Arabians, who have set 
| him the praiseworthy example, which it will be for 


| his benefit to follow, of abstaining from its use. 
When he talks about coffee and alcohol, he is 


using Arabic words. A thousand years before it 
occurred to him to enact laws of restriction on 
the use of intoxicating drinks, the Prophet of 
Mecca had accomplished the same object; and 
what is more to the purpose, has compelled, to 


this day, all Asia and Africa to obey it. We 
gratify our taste for personal ornament in the 
way the Oriestals have taught us, with pearls, 
rubies, sapphires, diamonds. Of public amuse- 
ments it is the same ; the most magnificent fire- 
works are at this day to be seen in India and 
China. And as regards the pastimes of private 
life, Europe has produced no invention which 
can rival the game of chess. We have no hy- 
draulic constructions as great as the Chinese canal; 
no fortifications as extensive as the Chinese wall. 
We have no Artesian wells that can at all ap- 
proach in depth some of theirs; we have not yet 
resorted to the practice of obtaining coal gas 
from the interior of the earth ; they have borings 
for that purpose more than 3,000 feet deep. 
Similar observations may be made if we ex- 
amine the Asiatic contributions to science. 
While the learned of Europe were forbidding, as 
a heresy, the doctrine of the globular figure 
of the earth, the Caliph Ab-Maimon was measur- 
ing the length of a degree along the shore of the 
Red Sea. He and his successors repeatedly de- 
termined the obliquity of the ecliptic. A Saracen 
constructed the first table of signs; another ex- 
plained the nature of twilight, and showed the 
importance of allowing for atmospheric refraction 
in astronomical observations. Algebra itself was 
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invented and brought into Europe by the Mo- 
hammedans, who gave it the name it bears. The 
same may be said of chemistry. It is needless 
to pursue these statements, for whoever will take 
the trouble to look into the history of any branch 
of science existing in the seventeenth century, 
will find how deep are its obligations to Asia. I 
shall, therefore, add but one fact more; the inven- 
tion of the figures of arithmetic, which in reality 
gave birth to that science, and laid knowledge 
and commerce equally under obligations. For 
its simplicity, beauty, and universality, this in- 
vention alone is enough to command the grati- 
tude of the human race. The manner of using 
the cipher, and placing the figures, is one of the 
happiest suggestions of the genius of man.— 
Draper’s “ Human Physiology.” 


- FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 18, 1856. 





Inpiana YEARLY Meetine.—A brief account | 
was given last week of the proceedings of this | 
Meeting during its first sitting on the 2d ond 
Letters since received, enable us to give a state- 
ment of its subsequent transactions. 


Sixth day, 3d. Elijah Coffin was re-appointed | 
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The Book and Tract Committee made an in- 
teresting report: they have sent out from the 
Depository, 35,017 Tracts, and most of the 
Monthly Meetings have given attention to the 
subject; but an increased interest in this mode 
of accomplishing good was urged upon the mem- 
bers. 

Seventh day, 4th. The two Quarterly Meet- 
ings in Iowa proposed the establishment of two 
new ones in that State, and committees were ap- 
pointed to visit, respectively, the Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings, and report next year. 

From the report of the Committee appointed 
last year on the proposed annexation of Alum 
Creek Quarte:ly Meeting to the Yearly Meeting 
of Ohio, it appeared to be the united judgment 
of the Committees of these several meetings, 
that the cause of truth would be promoted by 
such annexation, and it was accordingly con- 
cluded that it should be made—the change to 
take place when the Minute on the subject 
reaches the Quarterly Meeting. The Minutes of 
the Meeting for Sufferings were read and approved. 

The report of the Boarding School Committee 


Clerk, and Levi Jessup and Charles F. Coffin, | was next introduced tothe Meeting. The affairs 
Assistants. The Epistle from North Carolina| of the School appear to have been conducted 


having come to hand, was read. The considera-| during the past year to pretty good satisfaction, 
tion of the state of Society was then entered , and the prospects for the future are as favorable 
upon in the usual way, by reading the Queries and | a8 could be expected. The consideration of the 
the answers from the seventeen Quarterly Meet-| best means of liquidating the debt which the 


ings. The various deficiencies brought into 
view awakened much exercise; and many and| ing and furnishing the building, led to the ex- 
appropriate were the words of counsel, warning | pression of some difference of sentiment; but 
and encouragement handed forth by faithful! after an ineffectual attempt to raise the sum by 
laborers. The diligent attendance of all our re-| voluntary subscription in the meeting, the matter 
ligious meetings; an especial care as to the kind resulted in the whole amount ($10,000) being 
of reading admitted into our families; the daily | directed to be raised by the several Quarterly 
reading of the Holy Seriptures, and the devotion | Meetings, and forwarded another year. The 
of more time to the perusal of the writings of | School last winter averaged 113 scholars, and 
in the summer, 82. 


our early Friends, were amongst the subjects | 
earnestly pressed upon the attention of the| On First day, meetings for worship were held 
at 10 A. M., and 3 P. M., in the meeting-house 


Committee had been obliged to contract in finish- 


meeting. 


It appeared from the reports, that during the 
past year, four meetings for worship and Pre- 
parative meetings, and four Monthly Meetings 
were established, and that eight Friends were 
acknowledged as ministers. At the suggestion 
of two Quarterly Meetings, that clause of the 
discipline which disowns all who accomplish 
their marriage contrary to our order was referred 
for consideration to a committee—report to be 
made at a subsequent sitting or next year. 


and in the yard. Special trains for those who 
wished to attend were run on the four railroads 
centering in Richmond, and the weather being 
pleasant, there was an immense gathering of 
people, numbering thousands. Both meetings, 
morning and afternoon, were considered solemn 
and favored seasons. A correspondent who at 
tended theafternoon meeting in the yard, thought 
it especially solemn, and the ministry deeply in- 
structive and awakening—raising the hope that 
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the seed then sown will produce fruit to the Di- 
vine glory in days to come. 

Second day, 6th. The report from the general 
Committee of Education was laid before the Meet- 
ing. The number of children, belonging to the 
Yearly Meeting, between the ages of 5 and 15 
years is 6,135, and between the ages of 15 and 
20, 2,905; making a total of 9,040. One hun- 
dred and nineteen schools were taught for various 
periods during the past year, under the care of 
Committees of Monthly Meetings. First-day 
schools, numbering 140, have also been taught. 
The Agricultaral School in Western Quarterly 
Meeting is in a prosperous condition. The num- 
ber of scholars admitted the past year was 164. 

Increased endeavors towards the support of 
properly regulated Friends’ schools, though at 
some pecuniary sacrifice, were recommended, and 
a valuable address, prepared by the committee 
on various subjects claiming their attention, 
was directed to be printed and annexed to the 
minutes of the Yearly Meeting. A satisfactory 
report was read from the committee on the con- 
cerns of the People of Color. The Indian com- 
mittee reported that the establishment among the 
Shawnees, under their care, had, since last re- 
port, continued in operation with renewed and 
encouraging success until the 20th of Eighth 
month last, when an armed band of Mis- 
sourians, 18 in number, appeared on the pre- 
mises, took possession of all the horses belonging 
to the establishment, threatened the life of the 
Superintendent, and ordered him and his family 
out of the territory, under threats of returning 
and completing the work of outrage and destruc- 
tion in case of non-compliance. Under these 
circumstances the Friends in charge of the place 
thought it best to return home, especially as 
most of the children had been removed from the 
school by their parents, in anticipation of the 
threatened attack. Recent accounts state that 
no further depredations have been committed, 
and assurances have been given that no more 
need be apprehended. In consideration of this 
and of the great improvement effected in the con- 
dition of the Shawnees since the commencement 
of Friends’ labors amongst them, the committee 
propose re-opening the school at an early day ; 
which the meeting encouraged them to do, and 
as recommended in the report, directed the rais- 
ing of one thousand dollars for the further pro- 
motion of the concern. In view of the return- 
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ing evils of intemperance, so rife in many places 
in this State since the decision of the Supreme 
Court against the constitutionality of some of the 
leading provisions of our recent probibitory law, 
a committee was appointed to prepare, if way 
should open, a memorial on the subject, to be 
presented to our Legislature at its next session ; 
and also one on the same subject to be presented to 
the Legislature of Illinois. The trustees of the 
White Manual Labor Institutes in this State and 
Iowa made satisfactory reports. A document 
prepared by London Yearly Meeting, on liberty 
of conscience was read and directed to be 
printed for general circulation. The commit- 
tee appointed to fix on the sum this meeting 
should contribute towards the erection of a suit- 
able building for the new Yearly Meeting, 
recommended that $6000 be raised for that pur- 
pose, and that the members of that body have 
equal privileges with those of this in regard to 
the price of board and tuition in the Boarding 
School. A memorial concerning our friend Anna 
Moore, late of Milford Monthly Meeting, Indiana, 
was read and directed to be printed, with a 
number of others proposed for publication by 
the Meeting for Sufferings. 


Third day, the 7th.—The committee appointed 
last year to visit Salem Quarterly Meeting, Iowa, 
on account of the manifestations of disunity there, 
reported that they believed there was an increase 
of Christian unity among the members of that 
meeting. Suitable memorials to the Legislatures 
of Indiana and Illinois on the subject of intem- 
perance were laid before the meeting by the com- 
mittee to whom the matter had been referred ; 
they were adopted and directed to be presented. 
Returning minutes for the different ministers 
in attendance from other Yearly Meetings were 
then read, also epistles to other Yearly Meetings. 


The committee appointed in reference to the 
communication from Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing reported as their unanimous judgment, that 
way did not open for further correspondence 
with that body at present. 

The meeting having, with much harmony, 
finished its business, came to a solemn and satis- 
factory conclusion. 


ee 


Marriep, on the 2d inst., at Friends’ Meeting House, 
Haddonfield, New Jersey, Caartes Ruoaps, of Phila- 
delphia, to Anne H., daughter of Samuel Nicholson, 
of the former place. 
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Jessz Haines.—The decease of this venerable friend 
at the great age of nearly one hundred years, has al- 
ready been announced in this journal. He was, in 
earlier life, engaged as a teacher in one of the coun- 
ties adjoining this city. This occupation brought him 
into close association with devoted Friends, whose 
instructive example and conversation were very pro- 
fitable to him. At this period he was enabled to yield 
himself to the secret influences of Divine Grace, which 
showed him the exceeding sinfulness of sin and his 
need of a Saviour. He relinquished his former plea- 
sures, resigned his own will, and covenanted to serve 
his Divine Master. About his 29th year he received 
a gift in the ministry, which he continued to exercise 
to the comfort and satisfaction of his friends through 
life. His trials were many, and some of them peculiar. 
Having settled in a new country, within the range of 
the Alleghany Mountains in this State, his sufferings 
and privations were great. Yet these trials did but 
deepen his trust in Divine support, and increase the 
humility and true Christian simplicity for which he 
was remarkable. He was an example of diligence in 
the performance of religious duty. So long as strength | 
permitted, he very frequently attended his Quarterly | 
Meeting, although held ata distance of 150 miles from | 
his residence, and at a period when our present facili- 
ties for travelling were unknown. Until the last 18 
months of his life, his attendance at his own meetings 
was nearly regular, and he was often engaged in the 
ministry. His preaching was fervent, “not with en- 
ticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and of power.” He was often es- | 
pecially engaged to direct the attention of his hearer | 
to that Divine light in the heart which would teach | 
them all things. 

Our friend’s habits were marked by true Christian 
simplicity—a man without guile, his conversation was 
the natural expression of his own convictions. He 
truly said of him throughout his long life, that he | 
read much, especially in the Holy Scriptures and other 
religious books, and meditated more. It might be 
obeyed the injunction, “Commune with your own 
heart upon your bed and be still.” 

Although generally silent in large companies, in 
social intercourse with a few intimate friends he was 
highly instructive. He loved especially to dwell upon 
his personal recollections of the pious memhers of our 
own religious Society with whom he had been associ- 
ated,—their devoted lives, and their habit of pro- 
longed silent waiting in their families. 

During the last few months he was reduced to great 
weakness of body. At one time he remarked, “ this 
morning I felt very feeble and helpless, but the lan- 
guage was forcibly brought to my mind, ‘as thy day 
so shall thy strength be,’ and I believe it will be so in 
my case.” 

He was greatly fayored with peace of mind, and fre- 
quently alluded to the comforts and enjoyments he 
partook of; at one time observing, “ though my situa- 
tion may appear pitiable to you, yet I do not wish to 
change it for that of any mortal.” 


| into the realms of endless rest and joy. 
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The faculties of his mind remained clear to the 
close, and he continued to feel a deep interest in the 
welfare of our Society and of his own meeting. 

The humility which characterized him in health 
remained with him; he frequently spoke of his own 
unworthiness, and the great love and mercy of our 
Heavenly Father. 

His reliance upon the Saviour was entire ; trusting 
to no righteousness of his own, but, as he observed, 
“T have a well-grounded hope, that through the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus I shall be forgiven and 
accepted.” 

During the last few days of his life articulation was 
difficult, but he was entirely conscious of his situa- 
tion, and though patient and resigned, was joyfully 
awaiting the coming of his Lord. 

In this sweet state of mind he quietly ceased to 
breathe, and we doubt not received the salutation of 
“ Well done thou good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 


Disp, at New Milford, Conn., on the 29th of 8th mo. 
last, Lewis Havitanp, in the 66th year of his age, an 
esteemed minister of Oblong Monthly Meeting. 

He often expressed a willingness to depart, should 
it be his heavenly Father’s will to cut the tender 
thread of life, feeling an assurance of an admittance 
He expressed 
on one occasion that the language of Simeon had 
often been with him during his illness—“ Now lettest 


‘thou thy servant depart in peace, according to thy 


word; for mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which 
thou hast prepared before the face of all people; a 


| light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy 


people Israel.” 


Men may tire themselves in a labyrinth of 
search, and talk of God; but if we would know 
him indeed, it must be from the impressions we 
receive of him: and the softer our hearts are, 
the deeper and livelier those will be upon us.— 


| Penn. 


TEA—PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE—ANNUAL 
EXPORT. 

A clever correspondent of the Rochester Union 
gives the following account of the manufacture of 
Tea, in China :-— 

Macao, China, April 15th.—It may interest 
some of your tea drinking friends to learn, that 
in many instances when they are imbibing their 
favorite beverage of green tea, they are also tak- 
ing with it salts of copper and gypsum! As the 
tea is the universal drink of the Chinese, at all 
hours of the day, they never drink green tea, for 
the reason that, in most cases it is mixed with 
coloring matter in order to give it a bright green, 
so acceptable to tea consumers of England and 
America. 

I have been astonished at the enormous quanti- 
ties of tea drunk in those parts of China | have 
visited. The Chinaman drinks his tea incessantly ; 
but, as the Persians, Arabs and Turks take their 
coffee, without any admixture whatever. When 
you enter a Chinaman’s house, he offers you 4 
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cup of tea which is always brewed on the spot be- | of various sizes, in order to get rid of impurities’ 
fore your eyes. The tea is placed in a cup and | and divided into the well known kinds of hyson, 
pure boiling water poured upon it, when it is | hyson skin, and young hyson. Black tea under- 
covered a minute or two, and then drunk from | goes a similar treatment, but the method of mani- 
the lees. In this way the very essence of the | pulation is not the same, and the coloring matter 
herb is drawn out, and you get none of the bitter} is never added. Some kinds of black tea ‘are 





flavor produced by long steeping. Sugar ond | 
milk are never used, and although it is a some- 

what extravagant method of making tea, I much 

prefer it to our home process. As everything 

relating to 


“ The cup that cheers but not inebriates,” 


may prove interesting, I give you such items as 
I have gathered. The best teas are grown on | 
the high moist lands, with moderately rich soils, | 
especially in those localities where the soil is well | 
mixed with debris of rocks. The plant when 
growing is very pretty and fragrant, resembling | 
somewhat the myrtle, with a white flower, not | 
unlike the hedge rose. 

The difference in quality depends partly on the 
district where grown, and partly on the season 
when they are gathered, as the young leaves of 
spring are of much finer flavor than the full grown | 
leaves of summer, or the coarser ones of autumn. 
The tea growers are small proprietors, and their 
lands are divided by footpaths, as I have hereto- 
fore described the divisions of wheat districts. 
After the farmer has gathered his crop he par- 
tially dries it in the sun, when it is sold to the | 








very expensive, and never exported, being used 
by the Empercr and some of the high manda- 
rins. The kinds denominated “coral dew,” 
‘“‘ white dew,” and “rivulet garden tea,’’ are said 
to be worth thirty dollars a pound in China. 

Some idea of the great number of persons em- 
ployed in the tea culture may be formed, when 
it is estimated that fifty-five millions of pounds 
are annually exported, and that it is the universal 
beverage of three hundred millions of people at 
home. 





Arctic Explorations in the years 1853,-’54,—55. 
By Exisua Kent Kane, M.D. 
(Continued from page 75.) 

My diary continues :— 

“ We passed the ‘ Crimson Cliffs’ of Sir John 
Ross in the forenoon of August 5th. The patches 
of red snow, from which they derive their name, 
could be seen clearly at the distance of ten miles 
from the coast. It had a fine deep rose hue, not 
at all like the brown stain which I noticed when 
I was here before. All the gorges and ravines 


| in which the snows had lodged were deeply tinted 


with it. I had no difficulty now in justifying 


agent of the -Hong merchants. The teas thus | the somewhat poetical nomenclature which Sir 


purchased are taken to the merchant’s house, in 
one of the large towns in the vicinity of the tea 
district, and mixed together, care, however, being 
taken to keep the various qualities separate as 
much as possible, and this forms a “chop” of 
perhaps six hundred chests. 

Leaves from which green tea is to be made are 
brought from the plantations, and spread out | 
thinly on bamboo trays, in order to get rid of | 
their moisture. In two or three hours the leaves 
dry, and they are then thrown into the roasting 
pans, rapidly moved about and shaken up. They 
make a crackling noise, become moist and flaccid, 
and give off considerable vapor. In this state 
they remain a very short time, when they are 
drawn quickly from over the fire, and placed on 
rolling tables. The quantity is divided among 
the workmen at the rolling table—each takes as 
much as he can manage to press with his hands 
into the form of a ball. The ball is relled on the 
table and compressed to force out the remaining 
moisture, and give the leaves the necessary twist. 
The leaves are then shaken out upon flat trays, 
and carried once more to the roasting pan, where 
they are kept in rapid motion by the hands of the 
workmen, and in an hour and a half the leaves 
are well dried, and their color is fixed. The dif- 
ference in the color between black and green tea 
(when not artificially colored) depends wholly 
upon the process of manipulation. 

After the tea is dry, it is passed through sieves 





John Franklin applied to this locality ; for if the 
snowy surface were more diffused, as it is no 
doubt earlier in the season, crimson would be 
the prevailing color.” 

‘“‘ August 6.—Cape Alexander and Cape Isa- 
bella, the headlands of Smith’s Sound, are now 
in sight; and, in addition to these indications of 
our progress toward the field of search, a marked 
swell has set in after a short blow from the north- 
ward, just such as might be looked for from the 
action of the wind upon an open water-space be- 
yond.” 

“ August 7.—We have left Cape Alexander 
to the south ; and Littleton Island is before us, 
hiding Cape Hatherton, the latest of Captain In- 
glefield’s positively-determined headlands. We 
are fairly inside of Smith’s Sound.” 

“¢ As we neared the west end of Littleton Island, 
after breakfast this morning, I ascended to the 
crow’s-nest, and saw to my sorrow the ominous 
blink of ice ahead. The wind has been freshen- 
ing for a couple of days from the northward, and 
if it continues it will bring down the floes on us. 

“My mind has been made up from the first, 
that we are to force our way to the north as far 
as the elements will let us ; and I feel the import- 
ance therefore of securing a place of retreat, that 
in case of disaster we may not be altogether at 
large. Besides, we have now reached one of the 
points, at which, if any one is to follow us, he 
might look for some trace to guide him.” 
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I determined to leave a cairn on Littleton 
Island, and to deposit a boat with a supply of 
stores in some convenient place near it. One of 
our whale-boats had been crushed in Melville Bay, 
and Francis’ metallic life-boat was the only one I 
could spare. 


feet, and our crew of twenty could hardly stow 


themselves in it with even a few days’ rations ; but | to feed them upon the meagre allowance of two 


it was air-chambered and buoyant. 


Selecting from our stock of provisions and | impossible necessity. Only yesterday they were 


Its length did not exceed twenty | 
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characterized as ‘ ravening wolves.’ To feed this 
family, upon whose strength our progress and 
success depend, is really a difficult matter. The 
absence of shore or land ice to the south in Baffin’s 
Bay has prevented our rifles from contributing 
any material aid to our commissariat. Our two 
bears lasted the cormorants but eight days; and 


pounds of raw flesh every other day is an almost 


field equipage such portions as we might be able | ready to eat the caboose up, for I would not give 
to dispense with, and adding with reluctant libe-|them pemmican. Corn meal or beans, which 
rality some blankets and a few yards of India- | Penny’s dogs fed on, they disdain to touch ; and 


rubber cloth, we set out in search of a spot for 
our first depot. It was essential that it should be 
upon the mainland; for the rapid tides might so 
wear away the ice as to make an island inaccessible 
to a foot-party; and yet it was desirable that, 
while secure against the action of sea and ice, it 
should be approachable by boats. We found 
such a place after some pretty cold rowing. It 
was off the northeast cape of Littleton, and bore 
S.8.E. from Cape Hatherton, which loomed in 
the distance above the fog. Here we buried our 
life-boat with her little eargo. We placed along 
her gunwale the heaviest rocks we could handle, 
and, filling up the interstices with smaller stones 
and sods of andromeda and moss, poured sand 
and water among the layers. This, frozen at 


once into a solid mass, might be hard enough, we 
hoped, to resist the claws of the polar bear. 


We found to our surprise that we were not the 
first human beings who had sought a shelter in 
this desolate spot. A few ruined walls here and 
there showed that it had once been the seat of a 
rude settlement ; and in the little knoll which we 
cleared away to cover in our storehouse of value- 
ables, we found the mortal remains of their former 
inhabitants. 

Nothing can be imagined more sad and home- 
less than these memorials of extinct life. Hardly 
a vestige of growth was traceable on the bare 
ice-rubbed rocks; and the huts resembled so 
much the broken fragments that surrounded them, 
that at first sight it was hard to distinguish one 
from the other. Walrus bones lay about in all 
directions, showing that this animal had furnished 
the staple of subsistence. There were some re- 
mains too of the fox and the narwhal; but I 
found no signs of the seal or reindeer. 

These Esquimaux have no mother earth to re- 
eeive their dead; but they seat them as in the 
attitude of repose, the knees drawn close to the 
body, and enclose them in a sack of skins. The 
implements of the living man are then grouped 
around him; they are covered with a rude dome 
of stones, and a cairn is piled above. This sim- 
ple cenotaph will remain intact for generation 
after generation» The Esquimaux never disturb 
a grave. 

_“ August 9. It may be noted among our little 
miseries that we have more than fifty dogs on 
board, the majority of whom might rather be 


| salt junk would kill them. 


“ Accordingly, I started out this morning to 
hunt walrus, with which the Sound is teeming. 
We saw at least fifty of these dusky monsters, 
and approached many groups within twenty paces. 
But our rifle-balls reverberated from their hides 
like cork pellets from a pop-gun target, and we 
could not get within harpoon distance of one. 
Later in the day, however, Ohlsen climbing a 
neighboring hill to sean the horizon and see if the 
ice had slackened, found the dead carcass of a 
narwhal or sea-unicorn : a happy discovery, which 
has secured for us at least six hundred pounds 
of good fetid wholesome flesh. The length of the 
narwhal was fourteen feet, and his process, or 
‘horn,’ from the tip to its bony encasement, four 
feet—hardly half the size of the noble specimen 
I presented to the Academy of Natural Sciences 
after my last cruise. We built a fire on the rocks, 
and melted down his blubber: he will yield rea- 
dily two barrels of oil. 

“August 20. It blew a perfect hurricane. 
We had seen it coming, and were ready with 
three good hawsers out ahead, and all things snug 
on board. 

“ Still it came on heavier and heavier, and the 
ice began to drive more wildly than I thought I 
had ever seen it. I had just turned in to warm 
and dry myself during a momentary lull, and was 
stretching myself out in my bunk, when I heard 
the sharp twanging snap of a cord. Our six- 
inch hawser had parted, and we were swinging 
by the two others; the gale roaring like a lion to 
the southward. 

“Half a minute more, and ‘twang, twang!’ 
came a second report. I knew it was the whale- 
line by the shrillness of the ring. Our noble 
ten-inch manilla still held on. 

“The manilla cable was proving its excellence 
when I reached the deck ; and the crew, as they 
gathered round me, were loud in its praises. We 
could hear its deep Eolian chant, swelling through 
all the rattle of the running gear and moaning 
of the shrouds. It was the death-song! The 
strands gave way, with the noise of a shotted 
gun ; and, in the smoke that followed their recoil, 
we were dragged out by the wild ice, at its mercy. 

“There was but one thing left for us ;—to 
keep in some sort the command of the helm, by 
going freely where we must otherwise be driven. 


















We allowed her to scud under a reefed foretop- 
sail ; all hands watching the enemy, as we closed, 
in silence. 

“ At seven in the morning, we were close up- 
on the piling masses. We dropped our heaviest 
anchor with the desperate hope of winding the 
brig; but there was no withstanding the ice-tor- 
rent that followed us. We had only time to fas- 
ten a spar asa buoy to the chain, and let her 
slip. went our best bower ! 

“Down we went upon the gale again, helpless- 
ly scraping along a lee of ice seldom less than 
thirty feet thick ; one floe, measured by a line as 
we tried to fasten to it, was more than forty. I had 
seen such ice only once before, and never in such 
rapid motion. One upturned mass rose above 
our gunwale, smashing in our bulwarks, and de- 
positing half a ton of ice in a lump upon our 
decks.” 

After further describing their efforts to escape 
from this dangerous position, our author says : 
“ We passed clear; but it was a close shave,— 
so close that our port quarter-boat would have 
been crushed if we had not taken it in from the 
davits,—and found ourselves under the lee of a 
berg, in a comparatively open lead. Never did 
heart-tried men acknowledge with more gratitude 
their merciful deliverance from a wretched death. 

“The day had already its fall share of trials ; 
but there were more to come. A flaw drove us 
from our shelter, and the gale soon carried us 
beyond the end of the lead. We were again in 
the ice, sometimes escaping its onset by warping, 
sometimes forced to rely on the strength and 
buoyancy of the brig to stand jts pressure, some- 
times seudding wildly through the half-open drift. 
Our jib-boom was snapped off in the cap; we 
carried away our barricade staunchions, and were 
forced to leave our little Eric, with three brave 
fellows and their warps, out upon the floes behind 
us. 
“ A little pool of open water received us at 
last. It was just beyond a lofty cape that rose 
up like a wall, and under an iceberg that anchored 
itself between us and the gale. And here, close 
under the frowning shore of Greenland, ten 
miles nearer the Pole than our holding-ground 
of the morning, the men have turned in to rest. 

This rest was short; new dangers pressed 
upon them. “ All—officers and men—worked 
alike. Upon each occasion of collision with the 
ice which formed our lee-coast, efforts were made 
to carry out lines ; and some narrow escapes were 
incurred, by the zeal of the parties leading them 
into positions of danger. Mr. Bonsall avoided 
being crushed by leaping to a floating fragment ; 
and no less than four of our men at one time 
were carried down by the drift, and could only 
be recovered by a relief party after the gale had 
subsided.” 

As our brig, borne on by the ice, commenced 
her ascent of the berg, the suspense was oppres- 
sive. The immense blocks piled against her, 
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range upon range, pressing themselves under her 
keel, and throwing her over upon her side, till, 
urged by the successive accumulations, she rose 
slowly, and as if with convulsive efforts, along 
the sloping wall. Still there was no relaxation 
of the impelling force. Shock after shock jar- 
ring her to her very centre, she continued to 
mount steadily on her precarious cradle. But 
for the groaning of her timbers and the sough of 
the floes, we might have heardapin drop. And 
then, as she settled down into her old position, 
quietly taking her place among the broken rub- 
bish, there was a deep-breathing silence, as 
though all were waiting for some signal before 
the clamor of congratulation and comment could 
burst forth. 

August 23.—We tracked along the ice-belt 
for about one mile, when the tide fell, and the 
brig grounded, heeling over until she reached 
her bearings. She rose again at 10 Pp. m., and 
the crew turned out upon the ice belt. 

“The decided inclination to the eastward 
which the shore shows here is important as a 
geographical feature; but it has made our pro- 
gress to the actual north much less than our 
wearily earned miles should count for us. Our 
latitude, determined by the sun’s lower culmina- 
tion, if such a term can be applied to his mid- 
night depression, gives 78 deg. 41 min. We 
are further north, therefore, than any of our pre- 
decessors, except Parry on his Spitzbergen foot- 
tramp. There are those with whom, no matter 
how insuperable the obstacle, failure involves 
disgrace: we are safe at least from their cen- 
sure. 

“ August 26.—My officers and crew are 
stanch and firm men; but the depressing influ- 
ences of want of rest, the rapid advance of win- 
ter, and, above all, our slow progress, make them 
sympathize but little with this continued effort 
to force a way to the north. One of them, an 
excellent member of the party, volunteered an 
expression of opinion this morning in favor of 
returning to the south and giving up the attempt 
to winter. 

It is unjust for a commander to measure his 
subordinates in such exigencies by his own stand- 
ard. The interest which they feel in an under- 
taking is of a different nature from his own. 
With him there are always personal motives, 
apart from official duty, to stimulate effort. He 
receives, if successful, too large a share of the 
credit, and he justly bears all the odium of failure. 

An apprehension—lI hope a charitable one— 
of this fact leads me to consider the opinions of 
my officers with much respect. I called them to- 
gether at once, in a formal council, and listened 
to their views in full. With but one exception, 
Mr. Henry Brooks, they were convinced that a 
further progress to the north was impossible, and 
were in favor of returning southward to winter. 

Not being able conscientiously to take the 
same view, | explained to them the importance 
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of securing a position which might expedite our 


sledge journeys in the future ; and, after assuring | 
them that such a position could only be attained | 


by continuing our efforts, announced my inten- 
tion of warping toward the northern headland of 
the bay. ‘Once there, I shall be able to deter- 
mine from actual inspection the best point for 
setting out on the operations of the spring; and 
at the nearest possible shelter to that point I will 
put the brig into winter harbor.’”” My comrades 
received this decision in a manner that was most 
gratifying, and entered zealously upon the hard 
and cheerless duty it involved. 

The warping began again, each man, myself 
included, taking his turn at the capstan. The 
ice seemed less heavy as we penetrated into the 
recess of the bay ; our track-lines and shoulder- 
belts replaced the warps. Hot coffee was served 
out; and, in the midst of cheering songs, our 
little brig moved off briskly.” 

Little progress was made, and on the 29th Dr. 
Kane with a crew of seven started on the ice 
with a boat, to ascertain, by personal inspection 
of the coast, the best place for their wintering 
ground. The result, after a journey of several 
days, is thus told : 

“JT shall never forget the sight, when, after a 
hard day’s walk, I looked out from an altitude 
of eleven hundred feet upon an expanse extend- 
ing beyond the eightieth parallel of latitude. Far 
off on my left was the western shore of the Sound, 
losing itself in distance toward the north. To 
my right, a rolling primary country led on toa 
low dusky wall-like ridge, which I afterward re- 
cognized as the Great Glacier of Humboldt ; and 
still beyond this, reaching northward from the 
north-east, was the land which now bears the 
name of Washington ; its most projecting head- 
land, Cape Andrew Jackson, bore fourteen de- 
grees by sextant from the farthest hill, Cape John 
Barrow, on the opposite side. The great area 
between was a solid sea of ice. Close along its 
shore, almost looking down upon it from the crest 
of our lofty station, we could see the long lines 
of hummocks dividing the floes like the trenches 
of a beleaguered city. Farther out, a stream of 
icebergs, increasing in numbers as they receded, 
showed an almost impenetrable barrier; since I 
could not doubt that among their recesses the ice 
was so crushed as to be impassable by the sledge. 

Nevertheless, beyond these again, the ice 
seemed less obstructed. Distance is very decep- 
tive upon the ice, subduing its salient features, 
and reducing even lofty bergs to the appearance 
of a smooth and attractive plain. But, aided by 
my Fraunhofer telescope, I could see that traversa- 
ble areas were still attainable. Slowly, and al- 
most with a sigh, I laid the glass down and 
made up my mind for a winter search. 

I had seen no place combining so many of the 

uisites of a good winter harbor as the bay in 
which we left the Advance. Near its south-western 
corner the wide streams and the water-courses on 
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the shore promised the earliest chances of libera- 
tion in the coming summer. It was secure against 
the moving ice; lofty headlands walled it in 
beautifully to aa enclosing an anchorage 
with a moderate depth of water ; yet it was open 
to the meridian sunlight, and guarded from winds, 
eddies and drift. The space enclosed was only 
occupied by a few rocky islets and our brig. We 
soon came in sight of her on our return march, 
as she lay at anchor in its southern sweep, with 
her masts cutting sharply against the white gla- 
cier; and, hurrying on through a gale, were 
taken on board without‘€ccident. 

My comrades gathered anxiously around me, 
waiting for the news. I told them in few words 
of the results of our journey, and why I had de- 
termined upon femaining, and gave at once the 
order to warp in between the islands. We found 
seven-fathom soundings and a perfect shelter 
from the outside ice ; and thus laid our little brig 
in the harbor, which we were fated never to leave 
together—a long resting place to her indeed, for 
the same ice is around her still. 

[To be continued.| 


From the London Star, Eighth mo. 

The Slave States must Expect no Aid or Sympa- 
thy from Pruiied-Iakers to the United 
States from Baron Humboldt. 

There are probably many among the minions 
of despotism in Europe who exult over the in- 
testine feuds which now distract the American 
Union, and anticipate with gloating satisfaction 
the time when the great confederacy, whose very 
existence isa reproach and a menace to their own 
organized conspiracy against the liberties of man- 
kind, shall be violently rent asunder. Very dif- 
ferent, however, are the feelings with which the 
conflict is watched by all those on this side of the 
Atlantic, whose opinions, founded upon genuine 
sympathy with them and their free institutions, 
ought to be regarded with respect by every sec- 
tion of the people of the United States. 

Among this class we believe there is almost 
perfect unanimity in the conviction that the crisis 
has come when the North mustatall hazards assume 
a firm and resolute attitude towards the slave 
power, unless they wish to see their glorious 
country subjugated beneath a more sordid and 
degrading tyranny than the very worst form of 
despotism with which the Old World is cursed. 
It is far more in sorrow than in anger that we 
remark the reckless infatuation with which the 
men of the South seem bent upon trampling un- 
der foot all moderation and mercy, all fear of 
God and all reverence for man, in their headlong 
pursuit of an object which arrays against them 
the universal conscience of mankind. 

We observe that the southern newspapers are 
fond of throwing out a threat that the slave States, 
if their pretensions are resisted, will form a union 
of some sort with England. In all probability 
these threats are the mere ravings of passion. 
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But if we could conceive it possible that they are | 
in earnest, no language can adequately describe 
the utter fatuity of such anotion. That it should 


man’s breast, betokens an ignorance of the state 
of public feeling in this country that is perfectly 
astounding. Any British statesman that should 
give ear for one instant to such a suggestion, 
would be swept out of power in a day, in a whirl- 
wind of national indignation. 

The men of the South had better very dis- 
tinctly understand that they must not look in 
this direction for sympathy in their efforts to per- 
petuate human servitude. Before they can be 
admitted to a union with Great Britain, they 
must not merely relinquish their favorite policy 
for the extension of slavery, which is all their 
fellow citizens in the free States wish them to 
do, but they must first emancipate every slave 
they possess; for if they were subjects of the 
Queen of England they would be, every man of 
them, felons in the eye of the law, and liable to 


the punishment of transportation for owning slaves. |- 


We believe that if it were proposed to import 
among us a colony of lepers, it would hardly ex- 
cite more of horror and dismay, than an offer to 
incorporate slave-holding communities as an inte- 
gral part of the British dominions. Indeed, we 
doubt whether there is a nation in Europe which 
would not shrink with instinctive and shuddering 
repugnance from such an overture. It really 
seems as though the people of the South were 
given up to the madness which precedes and por- 
tends destruction, or they would not challenge the 
attention of the world to their odious institution, 
so monstrously out of time and out of place in a 
civilized and democratic community in this nine- 
teenth century of the Christian era. 

All reflecting and candid men are ready to ac- 
knowledge that the final solution of the question 
of American slavery is beset with enormous social 
and political difficulties, and are willing to make 
all reasonable allowances for the tardiness and 
caution with which any measures might be intro- 
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“ But there is one thing, sir, which grieves me 
more than [ can describe, and that is the pdlicy 


| you have lately adopted in regard to slavery. I 
have found lodgment for a single hour in any| am not so unreasonable as to expect that you 


should instantly emancipate your slaves. I know 
well the formidable difficulties that you have to 
contend with in solving the problem of slavery. 
But what occasions deep sorrow and pain, believe 
me, to all lovers of your great country, is to find 
that, instead of adopting any means, however 
slow and gradual, to relieve yourselves of it, you 
are constantly trying to extend and consolidate 
a system which is not only opposed to all the 
principles of morality, but, as it appears to me, 
is pregnant with appalling and inevitable dangers 
to the future of the Republic itself. Tell your 
countrymen this from me.”” These are wise and 
weighty words, coming from an authority than 
whom there exists no greater at this moment on 
the face of the earth. 





A QUIET MIND. 
“ My peace I.give unto you.”—John 14: 27. 
I have a treasure which I prize ; 
Its like I cannot find; 


’Tis far beyond what earth can give ; 
’Tis this—a quiet mind. 


But ’tis not that I’m stupified, 
Or senseless, dull or blind ; 

'Tis God's own peace that reigns within, 
Which forms my quiet mind. 


I found this treasure at the Cross ; 
And there to every kind 

Of weary, heavy-laden souls, 
Christ gives a quiet mind. 


My Saviour’s death and risen life, 
To give it were designed ; 

His love’s the never-failing spring 
Of this my quiet mind. 


The love of God within my breast 
My heart to him doth bind ; 

This is the peace of heaven on earth : 
This is my quiet mind. 








duced, tending to its eventual extinction. But 
the fanatical propagandism, by the chosen apos- 
tles of liberty, of a system which incarnates the 
foulest wrongs that can be committed against 
humanity, and that in an age when even in the 
most despotic countries in the world, all tenden- 
cies are in the contrary direction; this it is that 
fairly exhausts the patience and provokes the re- 
sentment and disgust of mankind. 

It was our fortune, in the year 1850, to accom- 
pany a distinguished American on a visit to Baron 
Von Humboldt, at Potsdam. After expatiating 
long and eloquently upon the exhaustless re- 
sources, the marvellous progress, and the glorious 
destinies of the United States, and expressing in 
language of similar ardor and animation his own 
love and admiration for the country, the venerable 
= added, addressing our American 

iend : 










I've many @ cross to take up now, 
And many left behind ; 

But present troubles move me not, 
Nor shake my quiet mind. 


And what may be to-morrow’s cross, 
I never seek to find; 

My Saviour says, “ Leave that to me, 
And keep a quiet mind.” 


And well I know the Lord hath said, 
To make my heart resigned, 

That mercy still shall follow those 
Who have this quiet mind. 


I meet with pride of wit and wealth, 
And scorn, and looks unkind ; 

It matters not—I envy none 
While I’ve a quiet mind. 


I'm waiting now to see my Lord, 
Who’s been to me so kind; 

I want to thank Him face to face, 
For this my quiet mind. 


10th mo. 6th, 1856. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forzien Inteiicence.—Liverpool advices to the 
27th ult. have been received. 

Italian affairs continued to excite attention, but be- 
yond the intention of the English and French govern- 
ments to dispatch a fleet to Naples, nothing definite 
had transpired. The professed object was to with- 
draw the English and French legations and to pro- 
tect residents of those nations. The Anglo-French 
ultimatum was still detained for a few days at Paris, 
to give an opportunity for Naples to make the desired 
concessions, which it was hoped would be done under 
the influence of the Austrian Minister. The expedi- 
tion was said to be very unpopular in France. Sar- 
dinia was also to take part in it. 

The difficulties in the Spanish cabinet respecting 
the law relative to the sale of Church property, were 
not settled. The consequences of suspending such 
sale may be very serious, in checking the material 
improvements in progress in the country, the means 
for which are to be drawn from that source. A 
searcity of provisions during the coming winter is ap- 
prehended. 

The French Emperor is said to have entered into 
communication with the Swiss Federation respecting 
Neufchatel. He is supposed to lean towards Prussia. 

Austria had given notice to Turkey that she intends 
to continue to occupy the Danubian Principalities 
until the settlement of the pending difficulties with 
Russia. The Turks were fortifying the north side of 
the Danube, which was said to be done with the ap- 
probation of Austria. 

The principal net-work of railways in Russia has 
been conceded to a company composed of capitalists 
of various countries. The concession is granted for 
85 years, and a minimum interest of five per cent. is 
guaranteed to the shareholders by the Russian govern- 
ment. The lines must be completed in ten years. 
Charters have also been granted by Russia to three 
steam navigation companies, one of which is to be es- 
tablished in the Black Sea, to ply between the import- 
ant ports in the Black, Mediterranean and Adriatic 
Seas. 

The Bank of France and that of Prussia have both 
raised the rate of discount to six per cent. 

The cholera was subsiding in Madeira at the last 
accounts. About 6,000 persons, or one-third of the 
inhabitants of the island, have fallen victims to the 
disease. On the island of Porto Santo, 96 deaths took 
place in a week, out of a population of 1,800, 


Religious toleration in Turkey appears to be making 
progress, notwithstanding the violent opposition of 
fanatical Turks, and is firmly sustained by the govern- 
ment. Since its establishment 106 Christian houses 
of worship have been repaired or constructed. The 
Sultan himself contributed $5,000 for one building in 
the island of Candia. 

The north-eastern States of Mexico appear to be in 
a disturbed condition, Gen. Vidaurri, Governor of New 
Leon, being in arms against the general government. 
He demands the removal of Comonfort as President 
substitute, though he offers to sustain President Alva- 
rez. His partizans in Tamaulipas have broken out in 
insurrection, but the Governor of that State is striving 
to suppress it. 

A recent treaty between Paraguay and Brazil opens 
the Paraguay River to foreign commerce. This will 
give Bolivia also access to the Atlantic. That coun- 
try has hitherto labored under great disadvantages in 
its commerce, being cut off from the Pacific by the 
lofty barrier of the Andes, and the navigation of the 
Paraguay having been prevented by the jealous policy 
of the countries bordering on that river. 

Domestic.—The barque Panchita was seized when 
leaving New York, on the 8th inst., on suspicion of 
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being intended for the slave trade. An examination 
of the vessel and papers proving the suspicion correct, 
she was detained, and the officers and crew taken into 
custody. 


Recent accounts from Kansas give ground to fear 
that the hope of an impartial administration of justice 
by Gov. Geary will prove delusive. He is said to have 
arrested, up to the lst inst., 107 Free State men, on a 
charge of murder in the first degree, while notorious 
offenders of the opposite party are allowed to pass 
with impunity. Most of the Free State men refuse to 
acknowledge the validity of the laws passed by the 
spurious Legislature, by seeking redress under them, 
and even when they do so, it is almost impossible to 
obtain it. A large party of northern emigrants lately 
arrived at Topeka by the Iowa route. They were 
visited by Gov. Geary, who issued orders for the ar- 
rest of their leaders, but subsequently allowed them 
to go free, on being assured of their peaceable inten- 
tions. Provisions are said to be scarce in the terri- 
tory, and there is much suffering for want of the ne- 
cessaries of life, especially among the women and 
children. 


Some citizens of Kansas having a few days since 
purchased provisions at Weston, Mo., the notorious 
Stringfellow mustered a party at Platte City, marched 
“to Weston and arrested a merchant named Berry, who 
had sold flour to the Kansas people, threatening to 
hang him as an abolitionist. Berry appealed to the 
citizens of Weston, who assembled in force, and or- 
dered the Platte party to leave the place in ten min- 
utes, which they did. The citizens publicly denounced 
Stringfellow’s conduct, and ordered him to leave the 
county in five days, or suffer the consequences. 


St. Johns, Newfoundland, is now in telegraphic con- 
nection with the island of Cape Breton, and the line 
connecting the latter with New York will soon be com- 
pleted. The submarine cable, 85 miles long, between 
Newfoundland and Cape Breton, is found to work 
well. 


Five inches of snow fell at Marquette on Lake Su- 
perior, on the 18th of 9th month. Snow fell at Chicago 
and Cleveland on the Ist. inst. 

The fourth exhibition of the United States Agricul- 
tural Society was held in this city from the 7th to the 
11th inst., and was attended by thousands of persons 
from various sections of the country. The display of 
cattle and other domestic animals, vegetable products 
and agricultural implements was large, various and 
excellent. Much interest was evinced by those in 
attendance, and good order was preserved throughout. 


Accounts from California to the 20th ult. state, that 
the two members of the Vigilance Committee indicted 
in the U. 8S. District Court for piracy, in taking the 
arms from a vessel in the harbor of San Francisco, 
had been acquitted. In some parts of the interior, 
bighway robberies were frequent. Herbert, the mem- 
ber of Congress who killed Keating, having returned 
home, had been presented with petitions signed by 
over 2000 persons, requesting him to leave the state 
and never to return. A memorial to Congress was 
circulating in the southern part of the state, repre- 
senting the neglected condition of the Indians in that 
section, who it is feared will be forced by famine to 
plunder the whites, leading to a disastrous war, and 
urging the adoption of measures to prevent such a ca- 
lamity. Attention ie being directed to the devolop- 
ment of the fisheries on the coast. Whales are found 
in abundance, but of species not usually attacked by 
fishers, and $50,000 worth of oil is annually obtained 
from the Indians on the north-west coast, procured 
with implements of their own manufature. Salt-works 
are in operation at Los Angelos, producing an average 
of five tone daily. 





